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the pleasures and rare gaiety of this inconsolable
nation; and their well-known courage is entirely
attributable to their disgust of life,

I suppose" their gravity of demeanour and their
few words have obtained this reputation. As com-
pared with the Americans, I think them cheerful and
contented. Young people, in this country, are much
more prone to melancholy. The English have a mild
aspect, and a ringing cheerful voice. They are large-
natured, and not so easily amused as the southerners,
and are among them as grown people among children,
requiring war, or trade, or engineering, or science,
instead of frivolous games. They are proud and
private, and, even if disposed to recreation, will avoid
an open garden. They sported sadly; Us s'amusaient
tristement, selon la coutume de lew pays, said Froissart;
and, I suppose, never nation built their party-walls
so thick, or their garden-fences so high. Meat and
wine produce no effect on them: they are just as cold,
quiet, and composed, at the end, as at the beginning
of dinner.

The reputation of taciturnity they have enjoyed
for six or seven hundred years; and a kind of pride
in bad public speaking is noted in the House of
Commons, as if they were willing to show that they
did not live by their tongues, or thought they spoke
well enough if they had the tone of gentlemen. In
mixed company they shut their mouths. A York-
shire millowner told me he had ridden more than
once all the way from London to Leeds, in the first-
class carriage, with the same persons, and no word